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preface 

f JEWKLS, gems, stones, superati Lions and astrological 
lore are all 30 inter woven in history that to treat of 
either of them alone would mean to break the chain of as- 
sociation Unking them one with the other* 

Beauty of color or Lustre in a stoue or some quaint form 
attracts the eye of the savage, and his choice of material for 
ornament or adornment is also conditioned by the tough- 
ness of some stones as compared with the facility with 
which others can be chipped or polished. 

Whereas a gem might be prized for its beauty by a single 
individual owner, a stone of curious and. suggestive form 
sometimes claimed the reverence of an entire tribe, since it 
was thought to be the abode or the chosen instrument of some 
spirit or genius. 

just as the appeal to higher powers for present help in 
pressing emergencies preceded the development of a formal 
religious faith, so this never-failing raced of protectors or 
healers eventually led to the attribution of powers of protec- 
tion to the spirits of men and w omen who had led holy lives 
and about whose history legend bad woven a web of pious 
imaginations at a time when poetic fancy reigned instead of 
historic record. The writer a till holds that true sentiment, 
the antithesis of superstitious dread, is good for all mankind 
— sentiment meaning optimism as truly as superstition 
stands for pessimism — and that even the fancies generated 
by sentiment are helpful to ua and make us happier; and 
surely happiness often means health, and happiness and 
health combined aid to evolve that other member of tho 
triumvirate, wealth. Do we not often wish for tho union 
of these three supreme blessings t 
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At all times and in all periods there have been optimise 
and pessimists, the former animated by the life-bringing 
sentiment of hope, and - the latter oppressed by the death- 
tie ali ug sense of fea r< Leins always di nose a ha ppy mod in in 
between a foolish excess of hope and an unreasonable ap- 
prehension of future troubles. The world's history and our 
own experience show us that it is the optimist who has caused 
the world to progress, and we should trust and believe Ihut 
the sentiment of hope and faith will always animate 
humanity. 

We know that for centuries it has been believed Unit 
amber necklaces protect children from cold. May we not 
also now add tliat to pearls the same qualities are at- 
tributed! There must he a mason for this. May not this 
belief bo ascribed to the circumstance that in the wearing of 
either of these gems their virtue consists In the fact that the 
necklaces do not cover the neck? In other Words, they arc 
worn on the bare throat and the opinion prevails that an 
exposed neck means Jess liability to cold. For, where the 
neck is never overheated and then suddenly chilled, a normal 
temperature being maintained, there should be protection 
from colds find from the many ills resulting from them. As 
to pearls, this might serve to illustrate the poetic fancy that 
these sea-gems are tears by angels shed to bring mortals 

jo y 

Having collected a largo mass of mate rial, ethnological H 
historical and legendary, in the course of personal observa- 
tions and study, it was decided that the companion volume, 
the twin sister of il The Curious Lore of Precious Stones, 1 * 
need not treat of gems alone. 

For courtesies, information and illustrations I am in- 
debted to the following to whom my sincere thanks are due; 
Prof. T. Wada, of Tokyo, Japan ; Dr. 0. O. Olerc, President 
of the Societe Curalienne des Amis des Sciences Nfiturelles, 
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Ekaterineburg, Russia; Dr, Charles Braddock, late Medical 
Inspector to the King of Siam; Sir Charles Hercules Reed, 
Curator of Archaeology, British Museum, London; A* W. 
F'eavearyear, London; Dr. Peter Jesscn, Librarian of the 
Kunstegewerbe Museum of Berlin; Miss Bello DaCosta 
Green; Dr. Barthold Laufer, Oriental Arcbicologist, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago; Dr. Oliver P, Farring- 
ton, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago; Here ward 
Carrington, Psychist, New York ; Br.W. Hayes Ward, Arche- 
ologist and Babylonian .Scholar ; Mrs. Henry Drapffl& New 
York; W. W* Blake, Mexico City, who has done so much to 
encourage Mexican arcbraologieal investigation ; Dr. Edward 
Forrester Suttou, New York; Dr. W. II. Holmes of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology* Washington; Mr. 
McNeil M. Judd, Arehaiologist United states National Mu- 
seum; Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; Tan 8 ion Ko r Government Archaeologist of 
Burma ; Dr* Charles C- Abbott, Archaeologist, Trenton, N. J.; 
Edgar T. Willson, of the Jewelers* Circular Publishing Co.; 
Dr. Edward 11. Thompson, Archfcologist, of Progreso, Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, and Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. Charles Sadleir of 
Auroaria, Chile; Mrs. Nona Lebour of Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
England; and Dr. Charles P. Fagnani, Union Theological 
Seminary* New York City. 
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^Hagic ^tonei anti Electric <©ems 

CfjJPfHILK the- precious and semi-precious stones? were 
often worn as amulets or talismans, the belief in the 
magic quality of mineral substances was not confined to 
them, but wag also held in regard to large stone masses of 
peculiar form, or having strange markings or indentations ; 
moreover, many small stones, possessing neither worth nor 
beauty, were thought to exert a certain magical influence 
upon natural phenomena. An occult power of this sort was 
also attributed by tradition to some mythical stones, the 
origin of this fancy being frequently explicable by the 
quality really inherent in some known mineral bearing a 
designation closely similar to that bestowed upon the 
imaginary stone. 

To certain stones has been attributed the power to pro- 
duce musical tones, the most famous example being the 
so-called “Vocal Hemnon TT of Thebes, This colossal statue 
was said to emit a melodious sound when the sun rose, and 
according to Greek legend this sound was ft greeting given 
by Memnon to his mother, the Dawn. It appears, however, 
that the statue was a respecter of persons, for when the 
Emperor Hadrian presented himself before it, be is said to 
have heard the sound three times, whereas common mortals 
heard it but once, or at most twice, while Occasionally the 
statue withheld its greeting altogether. A modern traveller 
relates a personal experience that may cast a sidedight upon 
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this matter. Ilia visit to Thebes was made in the evening, 
but a fellah who was standing near Ihe statue asked him 
whether be wished to bear the musical sound* Of course 
the reply was in the afn nuati ve, Tliereu pen the man climbed 
up the side of the colossal figure and hid himself behind 
the elbow. In a moment sharp metallic sounds became 
audible ; not a single sound, but several in succession. Know- 
ing From their quality that they could not proceed from 
the stone, Lite traveller asked his donkey -boy for an explana- 
tion and was told that the man was striking an iron bar. In 
ancient times the priests probably performed tills or a 
similar trick in a much more skilful way than did the poor 
fellah T so that the mystery of the statue was carefully 
guarded , 1 

The river Hydaspes was said to furnish a “musical 
stone.*' When the moon was waging, this stone gave forth 
a melodious sound.® This should be understood in the sense 
that when the stone was struck at that season the sound was 
different from what it was at other times— a fanciful idea 
based on some supposed sympathy between the stone end 
the moon. As moonstones are rarely larger than a silver 
dollar, they would not emit a sound upon being struck, and 
it is probably a rock known as chinks tone 11 ' (phonoJite) 
that Is referred to, an igneous rock, very hard and resonant, 
that has been found in elongated and flat pebbles of large 
size; they ring with the resonance of bells when struck. A 
sonorous atone at Megara is reported by Pausanias®; when 
struck, it emitted the sound of the chord of a lyre. This was 
explained by the tale that, while helping Alcathous to build 

1 Itosonfeld, "Singing and Speakiniz StuDru 1 ": SciitntLfic American Eappt. 
No. 1720, p. SOS. D«. JO, 1908. 

■ Johnnidd l^uretnii Fki Lad piplirni Lydi qt«* pxOint rawrfvtji; «l- [{im, 
ftt, LLpalfe et Darm&tadii. IS27, p. HU. 

■' I ' La Statue vocal de McUAvs, 1 ’ llj M. In dc PlUitifc&t do 

Franco, AcadCmlE dee InacriptseBa vt Pelk-a LcUrM, vol. 1, -12, 1. 
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the walls of Ms city, the god Apollo had rested hie lyre on 
the stone. 

The term sarcophagus is to us so dear and precise in its 
significance., that we do nut stop to think that its etymology 
reveals it as literally meaning bodj-devourer. Tradition 
(.aught that a stone of this type was to be found near Assos 
In Lycia, Asia Minor, and also in some parts of the Orient. 
If attached to the body of a Jiving person it would cat away 
the flesh. Another type, already noted by Theophrastus In 
the third century b,o., had the power of petrifying any object 
placed within receptacles made from it. If a dead person 
were buiied in a ” sarcophagus” of this material the body 
would not be consumed, but would, on the contrary, be turned 
to stone, even the shoes of the corpse nnd any utensils buried 
with it, would undergo a like wonderful change. Possibly 
actual observations of changes in the bodies of those long 
buried, their partial disintegration in acme cases, and their 
burdening in others, may have given rise to the fancy 
that the atone receptacle in which they had reposed was 
directly the cause of this, whether it implied destruction or 
petrifaction.* 

Or the substance named galactite, Pliny gives some de- 
tails. He states that it came from the Nile, was of the color 
and had the odor of milk, and when moistened and scraped 
produced a .juice resembling milk. The liquid derived from 
the galactite when taken as a potion by nurses was said to 
increase the flow of milk. If a galactite were bound to a 
child’s arm the effect was to promote the secretion of saliva. 
To the sc favorable effects must be added an unfavorable 
one, namely, loss of memory, which was said to befall oc- 
casionally those who wore the stone. A kind of “emerald 
with white veinings” was sometimes called galactite, and 

Tht^phrAfiU, '' tJe InpidEfruji (Peri litlKkn}, ed. by .Iota Hill, Ixaulun, 
174(1, pp. IIS-17; rnp. ](J. 



